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work which lay before him, but as a Cabinet Minister
the greater part of his time seemed to be consumed in
differences of opinion with his colleagues. Indeed,
the ministry was little more than a veiled coalition of
Whigs, Liberals, and Radicals. It was united in one
thing alone, namely respect for Mr. Gladstone, who
combined in himself the offices of Prime Minister and
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Yet even he proved a
source of weakness rather than of strength. At home
and abroad he was called upon to solve questions with
which he was far less fitted to deal than those of his
earlier Premiership. His strength did not lie in the
control of foreign politics or the direction of military
affairs; nevertheless these were the very problems by
which he was to be confronted. The strength of the
Government, on the other hand, lay, at any rate during
the earlier sessions of the new Parliament, in the weak-
ness of their opponents: as Mr. Winston Churchill
writes in the biography of his father, "the Front
Opposition Bench, cumbered with the ancient and
dreary wreckage of the late administration, was utterly
unequal to the Government in eloquence and
authority/5 Indeed, to those who were only able to
view the situation from without, the Parliament of
1880 was regarded as a return to what had come to be
accepted as the normal state of affairs, that is to say a
Conservative minority in the House of Commons.
Ever since the overthrow of Sir Robert Peel's adminis-
tration in the forties the Whigs and Liberals had been
in the ascendant and the victory of their opponents in
1874 seemed to have been proved a mere flash in the
pan. None of the triumphant host that shouted itself
hoarse as the G.O.M. took his seat that spring day of
1880 foresaw that only once again in British history